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tient and careful efforts can public policies succeed in significantly altering the life pros- 
pects of black youth. 
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There is much discontent with the process by which public permission to develop land is 
granted in the United States. Greater willingness by the courts to grant standing and new 
environmental laws have provided opponents of development with numerous new “‘han- 
dies’ to resist it. It now often requires years to find an acceptable location for prisons, 
sewage treatment plants, and other unattractive uses. Housing prices are generally driven 
up by the difficulty of obtaining sites for apartments and other high density facilities. In 
Resolving Development Disputes Through Negotiations, Timothy Sullivan finds that ‘‘dis- 
satisfaction with the actions of regulatory agencies and the courts in resolving these 
controversies has proved a common theme in recent political and legal analysis” (P. 17). 

Some critics propose to remove disputes from the courts and generally to reduce the 
opportunities for citizen challenge. Sullivan also aims to diminish the court role: he 
would have development decisions made by direct negotiation among affected parties. 
Government would, in effect, turn over some part of its authority by “supplementing the 
traditional discretion of the bureaucratic or administrative decision maker with the dis- 
cretion of the bargaining participants” (P. 144). 

Sullivan sees negotiation of development disputes as a pragmatic device for resolving 
land use controversies. He proposes that government establish formal mechanisms for 
negotiating disagreements and that trained mediators be available to conduct the negoti- 
ations. However, his proposal raises fundamental issues about the proper role of govern- 
ment and the private sector. 

One issue is the proper representation in negotiation—which parties will be allowed to 
participate? Allowing everyone who is affected into the negotiation might well involve too 
many parties and make the entire process cumbersome or unworkable. Thus, Sullivan 
suggests that only those “greatly affected” participate (P. 188). But this creates another 
problem—representation for the many people who have a small stake in the decision, but 
not enough to make it worthwhile to organize politically. By excluding these people, while 
admitting the more vocal and organized, Sullivan in effect would accept and legitimize 
the tendencies in American politics to reward concen ia tke interests at the expense of 
the broader public welfare. 

Sullivan considers that, in order for its potential to be fully realized, it would be 
necessary to give the negotiation process a quasi-governmental status. The resolution of a 
development conflict reached in negotiations would have to be substantially immune 
from subsequent legal and political challenge—either by a party to the negotiation or by 
any other outside party. Otherwise, the meaning of the negotiations would be uncertain; 
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they might simply be a preliminary to a further round of conflict in another arena, thus 
discouraging real bargaining. Sullivan proposes, in effect, to make the negotiation process 
an alternative political mechanism, but one which is subject to much looser standards of 
fairness and due process. Indeed, one suspects that it is these looser standards which 
create much of the appeal of formal negotiations. The more direct solution would be to 
reform public decision making in its traditional institutional contexts. 

Development permission can be worth many millions of dollars, allowing developers to 
be generous with offers to opponents with the political power to block their projects. 
Sullivan nevertheless does not suggest cash payments by developers to the other parties in 
the bargaining—presumably regarding this as a form of bribery. Yet, payoffs in some 
form are an inevitable consequence—in fact, the very purpose—of the bargaining frame- 
work proposed. Indeed, cash may be the most efficient form of payoff, although it would 
make explicit the distributional consequences of the negotiation process. Sullivan is, in 
essence, suggesting a redistribution of property rights in which those participants ac- 
cepted into the negotiation would be granted partial property rights to the site in ques- 
tion. 

In sum, Sullivan’s proposal for formal negotiations can be interpreted either as a reform 
of local political mechanisms or as a disguised privatization plan. He does not address 
sufficiently the broader issues raised by either possibility. 

In Modeling as Negotiating, William Dutton and Kenneth Kraemer examine a narrower 
topic—the use of fiscal impact models in local development conflicts. A considerable past 
literature has shown that the use of models typically does not yield “‘scientific’”’ decision 
making and a technical answer acceptable to political leaders. Dutton and Kraemer find, 
however, that “by legitimating decisions and nondecisions alike, models . . . promote 
consensus among the broader public concerned with the policy issues.” In addition, 
‘models can be influential in the policy process by structuring problems, informing and 
involving participants, [and] setting agenda” (P. 20). 

In short, Dutton and Kraeme: believe that the creation and use of a fiscal impact model, 
including specification of parameters and portrayal of results, serve as an occasion for 
bringing land use opponents together in a constructive setting. Achieving agreement on 
modeling alters the negotiation environment to make final resolution of broader develop- 
ment issues more likely. In practice, modeling thus proves more important for its proce- 
dural consequences than its substantive results. 

The strengths of the Dutton and Kraemer book are the weaknesses of the Sullivan book, 
and vice versa. Dutton and Kraemer provide interesting case studies on a number of 
development disputes and the survey reactions to modeling experiences. Yet their book 
does not sufficiently integrate this material around a thematic structure. Sullivan has a 
clearer theme, but lacks the presentation of compelling examples and further details 
which would make his case more convincing. Indeed, Sullivan’s examples include already 
widely known events such as the Iranian hostage negotiations and the Falklands War; 
they generally are drawn heavily from the areas of labor and international negotiations— 
to a degree that seems out of place in a book on land development problems. Both books 
offer material of interest to land use specialists. Their scope is not broad enough, however, 
to attract much attention beyond this audience. 
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